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vex Book Review Number—Italy 


Two great experiments in government are being carried 
perate # on in Europe—communism in Russia and fascism in Italy. 
vative # The theory of class cooperation is one of the fundamental 
educa: ideas of fascism while that of the class struggle is funda- 

mental in communism. In spite of this wide divergence in 
ns inf theory there are striking similarities. In both countries a 
siders # dictator has supreme power, only one party is allowed, the 
od for individual is subservient to the state, freedom of speech 
, and and of the press is sharply restricted, the “international 
v Ol struggle” is considered to be ever-present. 

INFORMATION SERVICE will publish shortly a monograph 
es bef discussing the recent books on Russia. This issue presents 
classi: reviews of the more important books on Italy which have 
in thaMppeared fairly recently. One older book is included be- 
cause of its special interest. 
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Tool § CAPITAL AND LABOR UNDER FASCISM. By 
CarmEN Harper. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1930. $4.50. 

POPE OR MUSSOLINI. By Hearty. New 
3248 Macaulay Company, 1929. $2.50. 

THE NEW FASCIST STATE. By E. W. Hutirncer. 
120 New York, Rae D. Henkle Co., 1928. $2.50. 

MAKING FASCISTS. By Herserr W. ScHNerver 
AND SHEPARD B. Croucn. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1929. $3.00. 

dad MAKING THE FASCIST STATE. By Hersert W. 
00.0% Scuxerer. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1928. $5.00. 

ere FASCIST RULE (In Europe: A History of Ten Years, 
pp. 337-63). By Raymonp Leste Burtt. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1928. $2.50. 


com} = The question of industrial relations has been given par- 
savel | ticular attention in Italy under fascism. Miss Haider has 
e for} made a valuable study of “the Italian syndicate experiment 
umelf ... as an outcome of the Italian conditions.” She dis- 
cusses briefly the events leading to the creation of the 
fascist state, the fundamental characteristics of fascism, 
and the development of the fascist syndicates. Her treat- 
ment of the legally recognized associations, social welfare 
and education under fascism, the control of industrial rela- 
tions, the difficulties within the fascist system, the fate of 
the extra-legal associations, the method of representation 
‘inthe fascist state, is clear and objective. “In the begin- 
ing,” the author says, “fascism presented in the eyes of 

ordinary Italian an element of order and discipline, and 
that seemed most desirable, large masses of the popula- 


tion supported the new government.” The fundamental 
ideas of “fascist syndicalism” are that labor is a “social 
duty” and that the state is an ethical unit transcending the 
individual or any groups of individuals. Liberty of the 
individual or of groups is by the state’s favor and not “a 
fundamental human right.” The syndicate state, with all 
producers grouped into economic associations, is declared 
by fascists to correspond most nearly to modern condi- 
tions. Fascist syndicalism is now “in full swing” with 
employers organized on one side and workers on the other. 

Miss Haider says that fascism has given “a new na- 
tional consciousness to entire strata of the population,” 
and has disciplined the Italians. The doubt which has been 
raised of the necessity of the violent class struggle has 
been of value. The fascist government has tended to favor 
the capitalists but Mussolini has forced his will on the 
capitalists when he has had sufficient power. Much has 
been done by fascism for popular education and social 
welfare. 

The darker side of the picture is that personal dislikes 
and jealousies have too much influence in such a hierarchic 
organization, and that the workers’ syndicates have been 
made into bureaucratic offices. The workers now demand 
a voice in determining the policies which affect them. 

The fascist leaders realize this but believe, “it is a risk 
to grant greater liberty to the people after they have once 
been suppressed.” Political fascism actually dominates all 
national life. The party leadership tends toward a more 
intolerant interpretation of the laws, partly because this 
is demanded by the more violent group in the party. 

Miss Haider questions whether the labor movement can 
be kept purely national and whether the nation can be 
organized on a syndicate basis without state control. The 
success or failure of the fascist movement depends, she 
believes, on whether it is possible to develop Italy eco- 
nomically and then build “an Italy of imperial power and 
splendor,” as the fascists aim to do. In view of the very 
depressed economic system, the failure to attach the in- 
tellectuals to the fascist régime and the resentment of the 
more advanced workers, the possibility of success seems 
doubtful. Even the failure of fascism, she thinks, would 
not prove the syndicalist conception worthless. The 
hierarchy was introduced to eliminate the socialist organ- 
izers and is not a necessary part of the scheme. 

It is still uncertain, according to Miss Haider, whether 
the syndicate system will be given up for some new solu- 
tion of the socio-economic problem or whether the govern- 
ment will strive to perfect the syndicate system. In the 
latter case, she believes, the fascist political policy will be a 
very important factor. Of late, it seems, the people are 
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tending to lose faith in Mussolini. The fascist govern- 
ment might, however, remain in power for a long time even 
after that feeling became general. Equally important is 
the solution of the economic problem. As long as the 
employers and workers face serious difficulties they will 
tend to blame the syndicate system for all their troubles. 

One of the very interesting events of the past year was 
the agreement reached by the Italian government and the 
papacy. John Hearly, who was “reared and educated in 
Catholic surroundings,” nevertheless discusses the Lateran 
accord from the viewpoint of bitter opposition to both the 
Roman hierarchy and fascism. The fact that Professor 
Salvemini, a prominent anti-fascist, has written the intro- 
duction to Pope or Mussolini indicates clearly Mr. 
Hearly’s attitude toward fascism. 

As a former member of the American embassy staff at 
Rome and a former newspaper correspondent in Italy, Mr. 
Hearly has had opportunity for close observation of con- 
ditions in Italy. His thesis is that “the recent moves of 
Pope and Duce on the strange checker-board of religion 
and politics are out of line with the twentieth century and 
its revelations, scientific, educational and spiritual.” 

He fears that the accord will create special difficulties 
for American Catholics and, indeed, for the United States 
asa whole. There is no longer any possibility, he finds, of 
an American Catholic becoming pope. In his opinion 
“the church and state in Italy have merged” apparently, at 
least, and there is a danger that in any fascist enterprise 
against the United States the religious loyalties of the 
Latin American Catholics would be appealed to. In Italy 
candidates for the episcopacy must now have the approval 
of the government before they can be nominated and must 
take an oath of loyalty to the state before their installation. 
“The Vatican policy, especially since the war,” Mr. 
Hearly says, “has looked toward a Roman-trained epis- 
copate for Catholic America. . . . In practice appoint- 
ments to the American episcopacy are no longer somewhat 
democratically made by the diocesan clergy but oftener 
than not by the Apostolic Delegate at Washington.” 

Mr. Hullinger has written a vigorous, journalistic ac- 
count of fascist Italy. He believes that “fully two-thirds 
of the population genuinely approve of the administration, 
and are convinced of the desirability of its program. An- 
other 30 per cent are openly pro-fascist for reasons of 
personal advantage. The former group is growing steadily, 
however, and the latter diminishing.” Not more than five 
per cent, he thinks, are definitely opposed. (While Miss 
Haider makes no attempt to estimate the number of ardent 
fascists, apparently her estimate would be lower.) Although 
Mr. Hullinger does not approve of all the methods used 
by fascism to get and keep control he is an enthusiatic ad- 
mirer of Mussolini and thinks that “to judge from Italy's 
experience, it is beginning to look as if enlightened govern- 
mental paternalism, backed by energy, provides a form of 
state best suited to the needs of a people who are imper- 
fectly developed.” He does not, however, believe that 
fascism is adapted to countries which are socially de- 
veloped. Italy does not seem to him to be a menace to 
international peace, as many people have feared, because 
of her economic position. Italy’s importance in the world 
is certain to increase. The Mediterranean may well be 
“destined to be the stage of the great international events 
of the next thirty years. After that, the force of Russia 
probably will be injected more definitely into the situation. 

In this play of forces, fascist Italy can be depended 
upon to take an increasingly conspicuous part.” It should 
perhaps be noted that Mr, Hullinger seems to be somewhat 
lacking in historical perspective. 
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professor of religion and Mr. Clough instructor in history $feontro’ 
in Columbia University. They present an objective and § fascist 
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fascist Italy, international relations under fascism, fascism 


ger violence 
and Catholicism, and the techniques of fascist civic train. 


raged 
ing, such as education, military training, the bureaucrary, practical 
the fascist party and press, patriotic organizations and the pitiative 
use of symbolism and tradition. slini’s it 
The unique feature of the fascist experiment is, accord. doubted] 
ing to the authors, that it has set up the ancient ideals of Bnd a nat 
“national independence and unity, imperial power, central- Hailure o 
ized government, and Roman Catholic civilization” to be Ht of tt 
accomplished by the modern means of “militarism, capital 


in it 
ism, syndicalism, machinery, the press and the public rc : 
school.” Under the fascist régime the school and the press 
are “essentially organs of propaganda, not of criticism.” 
Consequently public opinion becomes “essentially a matter 
of emotion rather than of information.” Economic life is 
militarized for the international struggle rather than for 
the class struggle. Economic groups are integrated for 
national affairs but international grouping is prevented as 
far as possible. 

More significant than the economic question is the con- 
flict between church and state. Both institutions “want to 
be sovereign in the affections and minds of Italians, ... 
both are appealing for the financial and moral support of 
their respective interests and . . . each feels the competi- 
tion of the other.” 

The authors conclude: “If, for any reason, Italians 
should seek more intimate relations with international 
croups, if their loyalty should become less exclusively na- 
tional, or if internal class struggles should become too 
acute, fascist methods and ideals of civic training will have 
little relevance and small chance of adapting themselves to 
such aims. In the meantime, however, an emergency of a 
quite different nature has been met, and the methods em- 
ployed may serve to instruct those peoples who have as yet 
evaded such emergencies.” 

If a person can read but one book on Italy, undoubtedly 
that one should be Making the Fascist State. Professor 
Schneider, who is also co-author of Making Fascists, ex 
plains in his introduction that it is a study of “interaction 
between fact and philosophic fiction, between practical ex- 
igencies and social theories.” The first section of the book 
is devoted to an historical discussion of conditions in Italy 
before the war to the time of the fascist movement. Pro 
fessor Schneider suggests that Mussolini was “an Italian 
fighter by nature and a socialist by circumstance. For in 
time of peace socialism offered the only opportunity to 
wage war.” Thus he explains it was “physically impos- 
sible” for a man who was “habitually devoted to continu- 
ous conflict” to approve of neutrality when “a real fight 
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actually appeared. Oyalty 
Two ideas fundamental to fascist theory came out of itty po 

war experience: opposition to parliament and imperialism. Piatty as 

Before the war Mussolini had been vigorously ant 


imperialistic. Foreign policy, indeed, has been his “prime 9 
personal interest, and until the Matteotti crisis in 1924 ® part 


almost his exclusive concern.” He is completely free to P*s0r S 
manage foreign affairs without intervention of parliament fre fa 
or public opinion. The fascists distrust the League of Miplted 
Nations and particularly desire increased maritime power. JP¥* th 
The threats to other countries, especially France and ndent 
Yugoslavia, “which the government encourages in the press lement: 


and on the platform,” are intended, Professor Schneider 


iMatinks, “partly as a safety valve, partly as a threat to force 
wessions.” Whether or not the government will be able 


‘ory WHeontrol the passions it rouses remains to be seen. 

and # Fascism was really “‘a post-war interventionism,” origi- 
rent Buting first in the rich agricultural district of the lower Po 
: in asa defense against the demands of the socialists and the 


olence they perpetrated. “Both sides deliberately out- 
aged each other’s sentiments. The government 
practically abdicated, and let private individuals take the 
initiative in solving the problem.” Fascism was not Mus- 


+ Binbtedly first gave the movement a formal organization 
nia national scope.” Another interesting point is: “The 
tilure of the factory occupations really determined the 
fite of the revolution. Certainly fascism played no critical 
pat in it one way or the other.” 

The greater part of the squadrist-communist violence 
ame afterward. It was then necessary for Mussolini to 
alopt a new program. The fact that fascism became a 
mtional organization is, according to Professor Schneider, 
‘argely due to the persistent efforts of Mussolini to get 
ad keep control of it.” The party organization was 
fnally created at the Rome Congress of 1921. 

The fascist revolution was not prepared in secret and 
was not as sudden as is generally supposed. The fascists 
* Became the symbol and focus of as dramatic and radical 
change in political sentiment and national feeling as has 
eer been witnessed. . . . It was a revolution in opinion 
rather than in practice. . . . The picture which lives in the 
lascist mind has already assumed such heroic and mytho- 
gical proportions as to bear little likeness to the reality 

ich generated it.” 

e immediate parliamentary success of the new régime 
was due “in no small measure to the hypnotizing effect of 


too Plussolini’s person, his bearing, his speech, his career.” 
have iAiter the Matteotti affair (socialist deputy killed by 
es to Blascists in 1924) his attack on the opposition became more 
of a igorous than it had been before. Even the big liberal 
em papers were gradually muzzled. “Loyal” criticism which 
s yet fis not directed against Mussolini is still allowed but not 
Opposition. By November, 1926, the opposition had been 
tedly #'teprived of all personal and public rights.” At that time 
essor Jt aw was passed providing for “the death penalty for 
, x Fittacks on the ‘life or liberty of King, Queen, Crown 
ction Prince, or Prime Minister’ ‘purification’ of the 
| ex- bureaucracy from anti-fascist elements, and abolition of 
book il parties and journals which ‘menaced the public order.’ ” 
Italy BWithin the next few months 1,500 “low criminals” and 
Pro- Y political prisoners were deported to the islands (see 
alian Nit’ Escape) and many other opposition leaders were 
or it § continually watched by fascist squads . . . practically 
ty to Phustages,” 
1p0s- Soon after Mussolini took control of the government in 
tint dissent began to appear among the fascists. “The 
ight fRtteral tactics of this movement were to swear unflinching 
tyalty to Mussolini and to the cause, but to attack the 
ut of Petty politicians.” Mussolini had to appear as free of his 
lism. fy as possible yet at the same time his position in the 
ant- @"emnment was not strong enough for him to defy the 
rime Pty, Internal affairs were “practically turned over to 
1924, fF party politicians.” The “Mussolini myth,” says Pro- 
ee to for Schneider, developed largely from the fact that “the 
ment Fore fascisti disagreed among themselves, the more they 
e of Milted Mussolini.” This was the real state of affairs 
ower, FF the Matteotti murder occurred. Finally it became 
and ent that “forceful repression,” both of undisciplined 
press #Ments within the party and of the opposition, was 
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The origin of fascist syndicalism, according to Profes- 
sor Schneider, was in the fact that fascism “needed labor 
support and syndicalism needed political weapons.” Pro- 
fessor Schneider finds that there has been a gradual shift 
in the fascist régime from individualism to state socialism 
until “practically all so-called private enterprise is now 
subject to minute state control.” 

Fascist culture, as discussed by the author, is a par- 
ticularly interesting subject—and one not much discussed 
by other writers. Culturally, the Catholic Church is the 
great rival of fascism. At first, fascism was “violently 
anti-clerical.” The change to a friendly attitude toward 
the church was caused by the strength of the Popularist 
party and the influx of Catholic nationalists into the fascist 
party. Fascism is now “absolutely Catholic, because the 
Italian nation is Catholic. Whatever is national must be 
fascist.” Although fascism is “catering to the church not 
only politically but intellectually as well . . . the new 
fascist art of secular celebrations” is capturing the im- 
agination of Italian youths. “Fascism represents a religious 
revival” in its stress on mysticism and on “the primitive 
Christian joy of martyrdom,” and in “the idea of the 
New Rome” as a spiritual synthesis of the Roman Empire 
and the Roman Catholic Church. Extensive reforms have 
been carried on in the secondary schools. The fascist 
régime “is a régime founded by a journalist, carried on by 
journalists, to the undoing of journalism.” Until recently 
but little had been done to encourage art. 

Anyone who wishes to read a short summary of the 
main events in Italian history under fascism will find 
“Fascist Rule,” the chapter on Italy in Buell’s Europe: 
A History of Ten Years, very useful. It outlines briefly 
the way in which Mussolini gained control, the organiza- 
tion of the government, the syndicalist system, fascist 
achievements, Italian foreign relations, etc. 
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ESCAPE. By Francesco Nitti. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1930. $2.50. 

ITALY. By Luter Vittartr. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1929. $5.00. 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Benito Mussotint. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. $3.50. 


THE FASCIST DICTATORSHIP IN ITALY. By 
GaETANO SALVEMINI. New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1927. $3.00. 


Naturally, Italian writers cannot be expected to show 
as much objectivity in their discussions of fascism as 
Americans. Two of these volumes are written by ardent 
fascists, two by equally ardent anti-fascists. Since Signor 
Nitti, the author of Escape, is the nephew of former 
Premier Nitti, it is natural that he should be vigorously 
opposed to fascism. His volume shows vividly the attitude 
of the bolder anti-fascists as well as the repressive mea- 
sures used by the government. 

Signor Nitti explains that, although he was “spiritually 
and intellectually a convinced and irreconcilable opponent 
of fascism” before the Matteotti murder, that event “defi- 
nitely converted” him to anti-fascism. On June 10, 1925, 
the first anniversary of Matteotti’s death, he went with 
some friends to lay flowers on the place where the body 
was found, a demonstration forbidden by the authorities. 
From then on, says Signor Nitti, “I began to notice that 
I was being shadowed. I had committed an unpardonable 
crime . . . by honoring a martyr’s memory with flowers.” 
About a year later his apartment was raided by the police 
and from then on he was watched very closely. 
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On December 2, 1926, he was arrested with about 800 
other persons in Rome. After several weeks he was in- 
formed that he had been sentenced to five years’ deporta- 
tion to the island prisons, with no hearing of any sort. 
He learned ‘later that the main charge was “conspiracy 
against the government” and that the proofs were that he 
had led “an altogether too serious and secluded life” for 
his age, that he had “neither a wife nor a mistress,” that 
he had “democratic ideas,” etc. 

The description of the journey to Lampedusa, “hand- 
cuffed, chained and loaded with luggage,” and the life 
there under the apparently insane Lieutenant Veronica 
who was in charge of the political prisoners makes painful 
reading. A story of conditions there finally reached Italy 
and Veronica was recalled. Shortly thereafter Signor 
Nitti was transferred to Lipari. 

There were 500 political deportees including former 
members of parliament, newspaper men of the opposition 
press, etc. One, he says, had been deported because his 
communist brother had escaped across the Italian frontier. 

With the assistance of a former prisoner and some 
other friends Signor Nitti and two companions escaped 
from Lipari on July 27, 1929. A few days later the wife 
and brother of Roselli, one of those who escaped, were 
both arrested. Since Madam Roselli was an English 
woman the British press took up the case vigorously and 
she was released after about two weeks in prison. Pro- 
fessor Roselli was still in prison when the book was 
published. 

Italy, by Luigi Villari, is a very different type of book. 
Signor Villari is an ardent fascist and here presents a 
history of Italy based on the theory that “faseism has 
rescued his own country from great evils and that it has 
improved the tone and quality of its national life.” Begin- 
ning with the French Revolution he gives “an account of 
the main features and events of Italian history and of the 
development of ideas and tendencies in the last hundred 
years which have affected and left their mark on the Italy 
of today more directly.” Fascism was primarily “a re- 
action against the anti-national and anti-patriotic conduct 
of the Reds, aided and abetted by the ex-neutralists and 
by the supine attitude of the government and of the ma- 
jority of the ruling classes.” Again fascism is “every 
year more and more the party of the future.” Signor 
Villari defends the fascist régime against its critics, as for 
instance, his description of the island prisons for political 
deportees. 

One serious gap in the literature now available on Italy 
is the lack of a really adequate objective biography of 
Mussolini. This lack is not fully met by My Autobi- 
ography. Like others who write autobiographies, the Duce 
sees as unimportant some things that would be of special 
interest to the historian. And, of course, the description 
of earlier events is colored by more recent happenings. It 
is doubtful whether the reader would understand from 
Mussolini’s account of his early life that he was then a 
socialist of the revolutionary type. Certainly, one would 
not realize that “as late as 1920 [Mussolini] proclaimed 
that the church would be one of the first victims of the 
fascist revolution” (Schneider & Clough, Making Fascists, 
p. 63). Mussolini says of the Matteotti affair: “Very 
soon it was possible to identify the guilty. . . . They 
came from the fascist group, but tley were completely 
outside our responsible elements. 

“The sternest proceedings were instituted against them 
without limit or reservation. Severe measures were taken 
—so severe indeed that in some cases they proved to be 
excessive. . . . The opposition threw themselves on the 


corpse of Matteotti in order to poison the political life g 
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Italy and to cast calumnies on fascism both in Italy ay 
abroad. . . . The arrest of the guilty was not enough, 
In this connection it should be recalled that Farinags 
secretary general of the party, defended the murderers ay 
the sentence was so light that “it amounted practically 4 
a verdict of not guilty.” (Schneider, Making the Fasc 
State, p. 128.) 


Of more interest, perhaps, is the picture of the author’ 


attitude toward Italy and toward his enemies. “4 
Richard Washburn Child, who writes the introduction 
quotes Mussolini as saying “I take the responsibility fy 
all,” and, after reading the book, one begins to appreciat 
these words more strongly. Thus, he says of the party, a 
almost alone.” (p. 98.) “The party could not have existe 
and lived and could not be triumphant except under m 
command, my guidance, my support and my spurs.” () 
144.) “In these days there were some attempts at fascis 
secession and schism. I removed them with a few stroke In 2 
of the pen and a few measures taken within.” (pp. 16/4§ League 
162.) “Having created the party, I have always dominatelff Profes: 
it.” (p. 296.) Many similar quotations could be given, ty marize 
say nothing of those that refer to “my sense of balan 24m 
and justice” or “the serene judgment . . . to guide mp /NFORI 
every act.” Of the accomplishment as a whole he saysfg Bader 
“From petty discords and quarrels of holiday and Sunday {ustry, 
frequency, . . . from peasant strifes, from bloody strug /ndust 
gles, from the insincerity and duplicity of the press; from tle We 
parliamentary battles and maneuvers. . . from hatefii “Bec 
and useless debates and snarling talk, we finally climbel he say 
up to the plane of a unified nation, to a powerful harmony focuses 


—dominated, inspired and spiritualized by fascism.” T 
following quotations illustrate his attitude toward his ent 
mies. In 1919, “the socialists . . . began . . . theqg 
work of rebellion and blackmail” (p. 60). Of Nitti, hg: 
says that his “political handicraft” was stamped by “ 
program systematically to slander our spirit . . . like 
ugly hall-mark on a leaden spoon” (p. 101). 

If Mussolini is unquestionably the greatest advocate 0] 
fascism, Professor Salvemini is probably the best know 
anti-fascist in the United States. In The Fascist Dictator 
ship in Italy he presents a detailed history of the violent 
perpetrated by the fascists through 1926. As an anti 
fascist Professor Salvemini naturally does not accept tht 
thesis that Mussolini saved Italy from a bolshevist revolu 
tion or that the country has been “spiritualized” by fas 
cism. In fact, he is convinced that the disorders of 19! 
1920 had passed the peak and that conditions we 
improving before fascist operations were begun. i 
believes that the real reasons why bolshevist revolutio 
did not occur in Italy were that the industrial wo 
realized that it could not be carried through because of ti 
necessity for importing raw materials; that the more 
sponsible leaders in the Socialist party and in the Genet 
Confederation of Labor “worked constantly to restrain ti 
hot-heads”; that the Popular party (Catholic) drew t 
rural workers away from the Socialist party; that um 
versal suffrage and proportional representation gave 
people a legal “safety valve.” Almost the entire volum 
is devoted to a citation of fascist deeds of violence 
various types. Naturally, very little space is given ® 
crimes against fascists, although the author has endeavott 
to secure a fair estimate of the number of fascists kill 
by. bolshevists. 

Needless to say, a book of this sort does not tell 
whole story. But none of the volumes which are decided 
“pro” or “anti” should be read alone. 
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